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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have occasionally read with interest in 
your paper short notices of some of the pro- 
ceedings of London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings. I have not seen in it any notice 
of thoze lately held, and reading in Friends’ 
Review a condensed statement of some of the 
subjects now agitating those b dies, I offer it 
for insertion®in your paper. It is, I trust, 
with no uuchristian feeling that I allude to 
what seems to me the hair-splitting discussions 
on theological questions which occupy 80 much 
* of the attention of our Orthodox brethren on 
both sides of the water; but on reading that 
portion of B. ©. Hobbs’ account, my heaxt 
rose in gratitude to our Heavenly Father, 
that the Friends with whom I am connected 
had learned the lesson of avoiding doubtful 
disputations, which tend to enggnder strife, 
leaving these to be settled by individual en- 
lightenment and conviction. I sometimes 
marvel that questions npon poiats of doctrine 
. Which are purely speculative, and which have 

no necessary connection with the “fruits of 
the spirit,” since we see these fruits mani- 
fested under great diversity of religious be- 
lief, should still occupy so prominent a place 
among the descendants of those who were in 
good measure redeemed from bondage to 
these things. A CoRRESPONDENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1878. 
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DUBLIN AND LONDON YEARLY MEETINGS. 


NOTHS BY B. C. HOBBS. 


Having been six months in England and 
Ireland, and observed the character and 
usages of the people, a few notes may not be 
unioterestiag to an American reader. 

In passing from meeting to meeting, one 
is interested in finding in both islands, in 
country, villages and city, so many com- 
fortable homes. ‘Very often the stately 
mansion, richly supplied within and without 
with all that taste and comfort may desire, 
assures us that- the owner possesses much 
wealth. Homes among, Friends are rarely 
without a conservatory, flower and vegetable 
garden, and often the beautiful lawn oraa- 
mented with furze, rhododendron and other 
evergreens, and rich bloomers. 

The Friends of both Yearly Meetings are 
everywhere deeply interested in mission 
work. Scripture schools for the poorer and 
laboring classes, in which adults are taught 
reading and penmanship, are common every- 
where. The children are now by law pro- 
vided with common school instruction. So 
many of the Friends are interested in this 
work, that they do not generally have Scrip- 
ture schools for theirown members. In many 
places Bible classes are formed for adult 
members, and, in some, classes for children. 
Home and the boarding-school are their.main 
dependence for Bible teaching. 
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Friends in London Yearly Meeting are 
said to have 16,000 persons under their 
religious ivstruction; more than their entire 
membership. The questions of very great 
interest with them are, what can be done to 
harvest these wards of society into the 
Church? What methods can be adopted by 
which their ideas and tastes can be assimi- 
lated to ours, and they can become satiefied 
to receive the truth as we have learned it? 
The mind undisciplined to abstract thought, 
to devotional meditation, and silent or truly 


_spiritual worship, is slow to accept the un- 


stimulated, unemotional worship of Friends. 
In some places there has been much better 
success than in others. It is hoped that in 
time large accessions may be had to the 
church from this source. 

A strong total abstinence temperance senti- 
ment is entertained largely by the member- 
ship of both Yearly Meetings. A few 
Friends in both islands are interested in beer 
and wine manufacture and sale, and sume 
are advocates for the temperate use of these 
drinks. This number 1 am glad to say is 
gradually diminishing. A decided para- 
graph on the subject goes out in the General 
Epistle from London Yearly Meeting for the 
current year. 

Friends in this country have studied with 
much care Christian toleration, taking Christ 
and His disciples for their standard. We 
may find amongst them, however, differences 
in doctrine, language and dress, and in their 
ideas of worship and Christian work. In 
this they have learned to endure patiently 
some things that may not have augured well 
at the time, and thus schisms have been 
avoided. The Lord is very patient with us, 
and we should be with one another. [I think 
there is a general soundness in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Friends in both Yearly 
Meetings. 

In Dublin Yearly Meeting a small num- 
ber have been a source of much anxiety to 
their friends, on account of their peculiar 
views of conversion, regeneration, forgive- 
ness of sins, sanctification and the merits of 
the atonement. While they accept the 
efficacy of Christ’s death 1800 years ago in 
purchasing the gift of the Holy Spirit, they 
appear to hold that we have now only to look 
to the Holy Spirit, and regard Him as suffi- 
cient of Himself to save. They make 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit convertible 
terms, and think that the grace that brings 
salvation is the Holy Spirit alone. They 
think we cannot be pardoned for sins that 
are passed until we, “ by forsaking our sins ” 
hecome acceptable to God and sanctified. 


fire.” SolI understand them. They think 
the merits of the “Blood of Christ” was 
1800 years ago, and not experienced now in 
the forgiveness of sins, and believe that a 
sinner is sanctified while he is unpardoned 
for past sins. They are troubled at the pres- 
ence of American ministers, and charge them 
with teaching unsound doctrines, and failing 
to get the sympathy and approval of the 
members of the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, they resort to open opposition to all 
ministers who do not teach their views. On 
this account the late Yearly Meeting of 
Dublin was humiliated with an apparent 
necessity to listen to an open exposition of 
both sides of the question, in which their 
own Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
put on the defence. The meeting, however, 
became well united in the end, with a few 
exceptional voices, in cetting aside the objec- 
tions raised to the ministers present from 
America, and to the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. The ordeal through which some 
had to pass is not desirable to have repeated, 
but some comfort was found in the belief that 
it resulted in good to such as had not been 
“fully persuaded:in their own minds.” 

The two Epistles purporting to be from 
Western Yearly Meeting,were matters of lead- 
ing interest in London Yearly Meeting. So 
great a repugnance to separations as a 
means of promoting the Redeemer’s King- 
dom possessed the minds of Friends here, 
that the current of thought for a time 
ran in favor of suspending correspondence 
with that Yearly Meeting, until there could 
be reconciliation and reunion, thus hoping to 
make such reunion an imperious necessity. 
There did not appear to be any unsounduess 
of doctrine to cause a separation. It was 
evidently a question of forbearance and 
Christian patience and toleration, in which it 
was assumed that both sides might be in 
fault. It looked plain to them that all in- 
compatibility of mind and feeling ought to 
be harmonized, and fraternal] relations re- 
stored. In the meantime the meeting de- 
clined to accept of evidence from their own 
members who were eye-witnesses of what had 
transpired there, and a cloud seemed gather- 
ing. 

A Friend arose at this critical period of 
the discussion, and showed the meeting with 
great clearness, that the course proposed, 


however well intended, must result in dis-— 


aster instead of good to the church. Dis- 
content was manifesting itself in lJowa, 
Canada, and in some other places, and what 
might be designed to heal would only en- 


courage and widen the disaffection. The 


Our sins are then “ burnt up,” consumed “by | point was well taken that if 150 persons dis- 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost and with | satisfied with London Yearly Meeting for any 
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cause, should leave their seats and “go to 
another room” and organize themselves as a 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, it did not make 
them such; nor would it disorganize London 
Yearly Meeting. It would remain as before 
—London Yearly Meeting—aud would have 
a right to be so considered. Such is the con- 
dition of Western Yearly Meeting. The 
separation left it as it was before, and as it 
had been proposed to appoint a delegation to 
visit that Yearly Meeting, nut to recognize 
that Yearly Meetiag would probably result 
in disappointment. It would be difficult to 
calcuiate the results of such a course. 

When this aspect of the case was seen, 
the meeting was soon prepared to come to a 
deliberate and satisfactory conclusion, that it 
would be proper to continue the correspond- 
ence with We-tera Yearly Meeting, to refer 
the Epistle signed by Alpheus Maxwell to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, to be returned with 
an auswer from them, and to appoint four 
Friends to visit that Meeting, and also the 
Friends who have separated, aud labor for 
their restoration to unity and fellowship 
with the body they have left. The Friends 
appointed are Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
Joseph Joha Dymond, Richard Littleboy, 
and George Tatham. They have liberty 
to attend some other Yearly Meetings while 
in America. 

Can we not feel assured that these Friends 
will meet with a cordial reception wherever 
they may go? And will not Friends who re- 
ceive them invoke a blessing on their mission 
and labors? It is very difficult for Friends 
on this side of the Atlantic to form a just 
conception of the Christian work in America, 
especially in the West. The report of the 
committee will satisfy a demand for infor- 
mation that will be received with nesitation 
or distrust when it comes through other 
channels. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount and 
breadth of work that claims the attention of 
London Yearly Meeting. Peace, temperance, 
education, home and foreign missions, em- 
bracing Hindoostan, Madagascar, Mount 
Lebanon; the slave trade in Eastern Africa 
and Ezypt; the Friends in Norway and 
New Holland and Tasmania, etc., etc., make 
the occasion too much for one mind to take 
it all in very definitely. The subject of 
higher educatiou is pressing itself on the 
attention of Friends here quite as much as 
in America. I must leave that and other 
topics for the present, lest I make my essay 
too long, 

The London and the British Friend have 
reported all the proceedings so accurately 
that further notice is needless. I may say, 
however, that the address issued on Peace is 











one of supevior merit, and will be found 
of great practical value on both conti- 
nents. 


UNION WITH GOD. 


To live in conscious and purposed harmony 
with the Supreme and Omnipotent intelli- 





geuce, through the spirit of love and trust 
and obedience—what a state of privilege is 
that! 


“For God is love; and he that dwel- 
leth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” Whats we need for the attainment of 


that thorough earnestness in all our pursuits 


which creates a pure and healthy relish of 


existence is religious inspiration,—the feeling 


that God is ever with us, that we are ever 
working in and for him. Give man this, and 
he is equal to everything; he is above all 
sorrow and all care; he is strong for good. 
It is the curse of a worldly, selfish, over- 
civilized age, that it will not, or cannot give 
itself up to this simple, child-like love and 
trust, this unreserved and unquestioning de- 
votedness to God, Take the Spirit of Jesus 
with you into the world, and you make every 
pursuit and enjoyment religious; you con- 
vert its whole sphere of business and interest 
into a living sanctuary of devotion. A few 
persons deeply penetrated by this spirit, and 
going forth into the world under the power 
of it, may advance the highest interests of 
their kind,—may become, in their future 
spheres of action, without busy pretension or 
noisy display, simply througb the silent in- 
fluence of their sentiments and examples, re- 
formers, in the noblest sense, of their country 
and their age, elevating its moral tone, dissi- 
pating ita prejudices, healing its sorrows, and 
redressing its wrongs, calling out into more 
abuadant productiveness the seeds of good 
and beauty which are everywhere slumber- 
ing in the deep bosom of society.—J. M. 
W. Pratt. 





THE only sure proof that grace is present 
in the soul, is found in the fact of its palp- 
able and perpetual growth. In dealing with 
our highest welfare, God is not like a physi- 
cian who, having cured a sick man, leaves 
in him a measure of health-which no longer 
demands his aid; he is rather like the air 
which was not made luminous in a way that it 
could afterwards remain so by itself, but 
which must be rendered lucid and pure by 
the continued presence of the sun, Heav- 
enly dews fall not, aud the plants of righte- 
ousness grow not, in the dark caverns of 
sin. Christian virtues are not like furniture 
laid away in a storehouse for future enjoy- 
ment, but like weapons kept both clean and 
bright by present and practical use.—EZ. L. 
Magoon. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANN WEAVER. 


The reading, in last week's paper, of the 
brief notice of the death of our beloved 
friend Ann Weaver, whom we regarded as a 
mother in Israel, has doubtless recalled to 
many minds, both far and near, the impres- 
sions of many interesting occasions and cir- 
cumstances in connection with the Gospel 
missions she felt called upon to perform, and 
these often embraced the social as well as the 
religious. The remembrance of the fervency 
and the brightness of her spirit is precious. 

The ministerial gift conferred upon her was 
exercised with solemnity, simplicity and earn- 
estness, clothed in language cogent, persua- 
sive and convincing, and the fruits of a truly 
Christian spirit were exemplified in her prac- 
tical every-day life. Her natural tempera- 
ment was eminently social and cheerful, 
which enabled her to look on the brighter 
side of the picture of human life, and by the 
sustaining and ennobling influence of Divine 
Love she was strengthened to bear up under 
the sorrows and trials incident to a chequered 
pilgrimage, lengthened out to a good old 


e. 

Increasing physical infirmities attended 
her declining years, yet there was manifest 
an energy of purpose, and a love of mingling 
with her friends, which drew her to assemble 
with them in our religious meetings, often 
when the frail tabernacle was scarcely able 
for the exertion, yet she felt amply repaid, eo 
highly did she appreciate the enjoyments of 
social religious communion. 

On some of these occasions during the 
past year her services were considered partic- 
ularly lively, clear and impressive. What 
an example has she Jeft for survivors to pro- 
fit by of perseverance in the fulfillment of 
religious duties ! 

Confinement at home with weakness and 
suffering were her portion the last few months 
of her life; these were endured with her 
characteristic fortitude and resignation, and 
as the close drew near, the whispered breath- 
ings of “Happy, happy!” gave evidence 
that her work was finished, and she was “ only 
waiting” for the joyful summons to a brighter 
and more glorious state of being. C. 


“wy GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE.” 


Eternal Source of Light, Thou Giver of 
all good and perfect gifts, our Father. As 
oft as the world lays upon us the cross of 
renunciation, as oft as our heart bleeds and 
cries to Thee in distress and need, give us to 
hear Thy kindly: My grace is sufficient for 
thee! and impart to us the trustful and 


obedient heart that is truly content with that 
answer of Thy grace. 

My grace is sufficient for thee! Such is 
to-day, as of old, the Divine answer to the 
thousands of complaints, sighs and petitions 
we raise to heaven, and in reason we ought not 
to expect more from God than this. Here let 
me point out a vital distinction between reli- 
gion once and now; between the piety of 
previous generations and that of men and 
women to-day. The piety of a former age 
was more exacting in its demands on God. it 
expected of Him that He should be able and 
willing at any time to change the outward 
order of the Universe by the interposition of 
His Divine Hand, in response to the wishes 
of the human heart, and in order to specially 
favor His human children. It was believed 
that God, through His power of free and im- 
mediate self. determination, would favor His 
worshippers by granting this one the good he 
desired, or removing from that one the evil 
he feared, and it was this supposed human 
influence on the will of God which consti- 
tuted one of the chief objects of Divine wor- 
ship, and especially of prayer. So Paul 

etitioned God three times to remove his 
dily affliction from him, evidently in the 
supposition that God, if He thought right to 
listen to his prayer, could bring about the 
desired result by virtue of His power over 
nature and the laws He had made. Of what 
significance—reasoned the men of the olden 
time—is God’s omnipotence if His arm is 
not strong enough to suspend His laws when 
they injure me, or to arrest the order of His 
universe when it threatens to destroy the pur- 
poses of my life? and why do I speak of 
His love and call Him Father, if He cannot 
or will not even do what every human father 
both desires and does to protect his child 
from danger and rescue it from evil? 

Now, it is true, the men who reasoved in 
this way, in so far as they were really and 
truly religious always corrected the conclu- 
sions of their understanding concerning God, 
by the practical piety of their hearts and 
lives. When their prayers remained unan- 
swered, when the course of things went 
against their fervent wishes, and their dearest 
hopes were disappointed by the inexorable 
order of the world, they bowed humbly be- 
fore the majesty of God’s decrees and de- 
clared, “God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, 
and His ways are higher than our ways. He 
doeth all things well, all things work together 
for good to them that love God. «Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God. 
His grace is sufficient for thee!” So they 
arrived, though by a round-about way, at the 
goal of a pure, unselfish and humble piety, 
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which thirsted only after God, the living 
God, and blest in that possession cared naught 
fur anything else in earth or heaven, His 
grace sufficient unto them.— Translated from 


the German of Henry Lang, a Swiss Pastor. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT TO READ. 


I spoke in a previous letter of reading reli- 
gicus biography. 
books, but would like to add some others 
which I have found of great interest and 
help. Elizabeth Fletcher’s Life (of the time 
of Wesley), Mary L. Ware’s Memoirs, Mary 
Lyou’s Life and Work, Memoirs of Agnes 
E. Jones, are all valuable books, Living, as 
they did, in different periods, they exhibit 
the different stages of progress, and aspects 
of social and religious life. Of course there 
are very many others of great if not equal 
value, but these I can speak of with surety 
as stroug and inspiring. 

One book of exceeding worth to me was 
Upham’s Interior Life, and in connection 
with that I will mention a little account given 
me a few days ago by an aged lady in this 
city, of a visit she made at Thomas Upham’s 
house. He was President of Brunswick Col- 
lege. His wife was a good, religious woman, 
but felt dissatisfied with her attainments, and 
thought there was a higher plane of life ac- 
cessible if she would make the effort to reach 
it. She expressed her belief to her husband, 
who thought it impracticable and fanatical. 
However, he said, “Go on, good wife, get as 
good as you cap, [ shall not stand in your 
way.” So she applied herself to discover 
wherein she lacked and what was necessary 
for a higher life. Occasionally her husband 
would ask her about it, and how she got on, 
ete. 

After awhile he began to feel that she was 


going away from him into an atmosphere of 


purity and obedience which he could not 
enter, Seeing which, he felt desirous to fol- 
low, feeling that it was no longer a fancy or 
delusion. 

He began earnestly the inward prepara- 
tion and search of heart, to find wherein he 
offended the Spirit of Grace. Their house 
was large and commodious and furnished in 
great simplicity. They had no children, but 
adopted some, aud their home became a very 
Mecca to wandering pilgrims. 


This lady was in a great deal of trouble of 


mind, and wrote to them for Christian coun- 
sel. It resulted in an invitation to visit them, 
which she did. ‘‘ Never before or since,” 
she remarked, “have I been in such a place. 


It seemed the vestibule to the better home— 
such an atmosphere of goodness and love and 


I mentioned two or three 


peace.” When she entered her chamber, 
which adjoined theirs, she said she thought 
of Bunyan’s pilgrims in the house Beautiful 
and the chamber of Peace. Since that visit 
there has been no question in her mind about 
the possibility of a higher life, for its influ- 
ence has flowed down through all these yeais 
into her own heart and life, 

I would not leave out of our prosaic lives 
poetry and romance—not as the main food, 
but as dessert. I think no one need be in- 


jured, and I believe almost every one may 


be benefitted by an occasional reading of the 
writings of George McDonald, H. B. Stowe, 
Adaline D. T. Whitney, E. Prentiss, D. M. 
Craik, A.M Diaz, Helen Hunt, Mrs. Charles 
and Louisa Alcott, and others of similar char- 
acter. 

Then such choice poets as we have—Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Tennyson, 
E. B. Browning, Adelaide Procter, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, Jean Ingelow, etc. Every 
mother would be stronger for her duties to 
her little ones by an occasional draught at 
such fountains. As leisure becomes more 
plenty a wider range may be in her power. 
History, science, natural and social, general 
literature, a little knowledge of law and med- 
icine—all these things may gradually come 
into her life, if she will economize time, and 
her family will delight to gather around her. 
She will be a companion for her husband and . 
an instructor and counselor for her children. 
Broad fields of usefulness may open as the 


years go by, and, aside from all this, it is, 


like “virtue,” “its own exceeding great re- 
ward.” 

It is becoming quite common in many 
places to form little clubs for reading, taking 
up a certain line and confining themselves to 


one subject for perhaps a whole season or 


more. [ know one club in this city which 
has spent two or three winters on Grecian 
history. Another club arranged a number 
of topics and gave them to different persons 
for treatment, allowing sometimes several 
weeks for research. 

The club to which I belong spent two win- 
ters with Freeman Clark’s “Ten Great Reli- 
gions of the World” as a text-book, getting 
whatever other authorities we were able upon 
those religions. As the club was composed of 
women of various denominations, it was some- 
what remarkable, especially after reaching 
the Jewish and Christian religions, that there 
was no jarring, each one seemed to have 
broadened so far as to be able to hear and 
bear with different statements of faith. 

The past year we have read Green’s His- 
tory of England, bringing in Froude, Ma- 
cauley, Knight, Hume, Agnes Strickland, 
etc., on certain portions. Each member was 
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assigned a character, as they came in order, 
to write up. We ransacked the home library 
and those of our friends, beside the public 
ones, to find the choicest things, and closed 
the session upon Victoria and her reign, and 
the British statesmen of to-day, feeling that 
we had laid quite a good foundation for Eng- 
lish history. 

It is our plan for the coming year to take 
up cotemporaneous history, taking certain 
periods of time and making the whole world 
a stage. 

Various topics were suggested, such as Po- 
litical Economy, Social Science, the Laws of 
our different States on any one subject, either 
of property, public institutions, industries, 
charities, etc. 

The subject opens out so widely that one 
finds small time for superfluous dressing or 
gossip or idle conversation. As our knowl- 
edge increases our sense of responsibility in- 
creases, and who knows what a generation of 
educated, cultivated women may accomplish ? 
Let us hope that goodness may keep ~~ 
with knowledge. H. A. P. 

Chicago, Sixth month 11th, 1878. 





THE EXAMPLE OF A GOOD LIFE. 


There are many ways and means, plans 
and modes of operation, for promoting the 
progress of good among mankind, extend- 
ing the influence of Christianity and the 
Kingdom of God. We have sermons, good 
books, oceans of tracts, churches and schools, 
preachers and teachers; but, after all these 
and among all these, nothing is so eff: ctive 
for the promotion of good as a good life. If a 
man will only live like a Christian, if he will 
feel and think, speak and act, like a real, 
deep, sincere, practical Christian, he will do 
more towards spreading Christianity than if 
he set to work zs a professed missionary, and 
spent the rest of his life in preaching to the 
blackest savages he could find upon the face 
of the earth. If he will only live like a 
servant of God, obeying and trusting Him, 
and ever acting as if under His ali seeing 
eye, be will do more towards advancing 
God’s Kingdom and multiplying the num. 
ber ot His servants than if he were to 
teach and preach, and exhort, and expound 
from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, without living the life to which he 
pointed. So you see, you who think you 
have no talent and can do nothing, who come 
and tell God He has given you no power by 
which you can serve Him—you have at least 
three talents, given by Him, to be used and 
approved by you, in His service, for your 
own amendment and for the good of your 
fellow-men. You cannot come before Him 
now and tell Him He is a hard master, reap- 
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ing where He has not sown, and requiring 
from you that He bas not given you; He 
has given you all these, and more than these, 
and all these He will inquire about hereafter, 
when He comes to reckon with His servants. 
Look to it then that you have a better tale 
to tell than that slothful servant in the 
parable. Don’t come and say, “I have done 
nothing because thou gavest me nothing,” 
but try to be able to say, “Lord, Thou 
gavest me these few talents, and though 
1 once thought them small, it was because I 
knew not then how great they were. But 
since I did know I have tried to use them as 
Thou commandest ; poorly and blunderingly 
I have done the work ; blindly and weakly I 
have used Thy gifts; but I have tried, I 
have watched, I have prayed that I might 
put them to Thy usury. I know they are 
stained, they are broken, they are few; but 
Thou wilt remember they are the offsprings 
of weak mortality; what they want let Thy 
mercy bountifully supply.”—Samuel Greg. 


ro 
RELIGION AND ATHEISM. 


Prof. Mueller thus defines religion : 

“ Religion is a mental faculty which, inde- 
pendent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the Infivite under 
different names and under varying disguises. 
Without that faculty no religion, not even 


the lowest worship of idols and fetiches,. 


would be possible; and, if we will but listen 
attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the epirit, a struggle to conceive 
the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a 
longing after the Infinite, a love of God.” 

In one of his Jater lectures, in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, he gives a 
bold and philosophical view of two phases of 
atheism : 

“There is an atheism which is unto 
death ; there is another which is the very 
life blood of all true faith. It is the power 
of giving up what, in our best, in our most 
honest moments, we know to be no longer 
true; it is the readiness to replace the less 
perfect, however dear it may have been to 
us, by the more perfect, however much it may 
be detested, as yet, by others. It is the true 
selfsurrender, the true self-sacrifice, the 
truest truth in truth, the truest faith. With- 
out that atheism no new religion, no reform, 
no reformation, no resuscitation, would ever 
have been possible ; without that atheism no 
new life is possible for any one of us. In the 


eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was ap 
atheist; in the eyes of the Athenians, So- 
crates was an atheist; in the eyes of the 
Pharisees, St. Paul was an atheist; in the 
eyes of his Swiss judges, Servetus was an 
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atheist. And why? Because every one of 
them was yearning after a higher and purer 
conception of God than what he had learnt 
as a child.” 





robbers gave back the old man’s purse; 
another his gold chain; another his ring; 
another his book of prayer ; and still another 
led up his horse, and assisted the old man 
to remount. 

Then all the robbers, as if quite ashamed 
of having thought of harming so good an 
old man, went up and asked his blessing. 
John Kane gave it with a devout feelioy, 
and then rode on his wavy, thankiug Gd for 
so strange an escape.—ASelected. 


™=SC RAP. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


How different are our allotments in this 
life, and how varied our surroundings—many 
of us are situated in the midst of congenial 
friends, enjoying se many social privileges 
that we are in danger of not being mindful 
of others less favorably circumstanced. 
These feelings impressed my mind on reading 
a recent note, written by a dear Friend living 
so remote from the body of our society that 
she says she seldom gains much information 
concerning Friends excepting through 
Friends’ Intelligencer, the reading of whi-h 
she appreciates highly. Yet, though subject 
to the privations inseparable from such an 
isolated situation, without the cheering influ- 
ence of religious communion with those of 
the same household of faith, she gives a full 
recognition of the fact that through all, the 
mind can be sustained, cheered and com- 
forted by the ever present Friend and 
Helper,—that the same light that led George 
Fox out of the vain customs and maxims of 
a.perishing world remains to be man’s guide, 
and will, if followed, lead all people away 
from the hindering things of time, aud estab- 
lish their feet upon the immutable R ick where 
naught can harm or make afraid. 

It is this simple trust and faith that can 
alone enable any of us to advance—to rise 
higher and higher—step by step in the attain- 
meut of gocd, and of that peace that passeth 
all understanding. Ihave often thought that 
the very privations and trials to which some 
are subjected seem to be their true stepping 
stones heavenward, and that the state of out- 
ward ease and enjoyment, even in relation to 
religious privileges, may be but as clogs to a 
spiritual progress, unless a state of great 
watchfulness is maintained. 

It may be my views are not correct, but 
felt like penning them for thy perusal. 










































From the British Friend. 
JOHN KANE AND THE ROBBERS. 

John Kane was the name of a good man 
who once lived in Poland, where he taught 
and preached. It was his rule always to 
suffer wrong rather than to do wrong to 
others. Que night as he was riding through 
a dark wood, he all at once found himself at 
the mercy of a band of robbers. He got 
down from his horse, and said to the gang 
that he would give up to them all he had 
about him. He then gave them a purse 
filled with silver coins, a gold chain from his 
neck, aring from his finger, and from his 
pocket a book of prayer with silver clasps. 

“* Have you given us all?” cried the rob- 
ber chief in a stern voice; “have you no 
more money ?” 

The old man in his confusion said he had 
given them all the money he had, and when 
he said this they let him go. Glad to get 
off so well, he went quickly on and was soon 
out of sight. But all at onca the thought 
came to him that he had some gold pieces 
stitched into the hem of his robe. These he 
had quite forgotten when the robbers had 
asked him if he had any more money. 

“This is lucky,” thought John Kane; 
for he saw that the money would bear him 
home to his friends, and that he would not 
have tu beg his way, or suffer for want of 
food and shelter. But John’s conscience was 
a tender one, and he stopped to listen to its 
voice. It seemed to cry to him in earnest 
tones : 

“Tell not a lie! Tell not a lie!” 

These words would not let him rest. 

Some men would say that such a promise, 
made to thieves, need not be kept; and 
few men would have been troubled after such 
an escape. But John did not stop to reason. 
He went back to the place where the rob 
bers stood, and walking up to them said, 
meekly : 

‘**I have told you what is not true. I did 
not mean to do so, but fear confused me— 
so pardon me.” 

With these words he held forth the pieces 
of gold; but to his surprise not one of the 
robbers would take them. A very strange 
feeling was at work in their hearts. These 
men, bad as they were, could not laugh at 
the pious old man. 

“Thou shalt not steal,” said a voice with- 
in them. 

All were deeply moved. Then, as if 
touched by a common feeling, one of the 








In these latter days my letters are not 
always written as they once were, for the 
sake of the response anticipated from the 
correspondent, but are very often intended to 
give expression to a loving impulse which a 
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voice within me whispers should not be re- 
sisted. 

I believe every year that I live my anxiety 
increases to repair, as soon as possible, every 
mistake, either of omission or commission ; 
and the desire grows stronger that every sin 
may go beforehand to judgment, 

Thy visit was of service to me in several 
ways. 

First, in the way of companionship; then 
in the way of encouragement in right doing, 
and next in the way of quickening thought. 
A few things I would prefer to have left 
unsaid,—but then even our mistakes “ work 
together.for good to them that love God,” 


‘‘ Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility,” 


and this is where the true child of God is 
brought by the consciousness of error. Dost 
thou remember Madame Guion’s poem, “ The 
Nativity?” The last lines find a warm re- 
eponse from the depths of my heart : 
“ T feel my weakness thank thee and deplore 

An aching heart that throbs to thank thee more; 

The more I love thee, I the more reprove 

A soul so lifeless, and so slow to love; 

Till, on the deluge of thy mercy tossed, 

1 plunge into that sea and there am lost.” 


Hast thou ever read “ Unspoken Sermons,” 
by George McDonald? He is a favorite 
writer with me,—so very spiritual and full of 
faith. Of course, we know not how far bis 
judgment is infallible-—but, if he infuses 
strengthening sentiments, he is a benefactor. 
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An EFrort IN THE Ricut Direcrioy.— 
We learn with interest and sincere approval 
of the efforts being made by Friends in Illi- 
nois for the dissemination of sound literature. 
In many neighborhoods of Friends it is diffi- 
cult to procure such literature as is desirable 
—either the publications of our Scciety, or 
such other works as may promote the gene- 
ral enlightenment. 

A committee is located in Chicago to pro- 
cure books of the kind desirable to be circu- 
Jated, and to give information to all such as 
may require it. Hannah A. Plummer was 
appointed Correspondent. 

It is the purpose of the committee to cffer 
its assistance to whoever desires it within the 
liraits of Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
either in procuring books or papers or in giv- 
ing information gratuitously regarding any 


publication asked after. Having facilities 
for procuring most of these at reduced or 
club rates, they aim to furnish them to ap- 
plicants at their cost to the committee, only 
requiring that those wishing their good cflices 
shall bear thecost of postage and transmission. 

They particularly desire those who ask in- 
formation to remember to enclose postage for 
reply. 

We cannot too highly estimate the impor- 
tance of good reading in the present reading 
age, when so much that is weak or vicious 
claims a share of tke attention of the inex- 
perienced. 

Friends should earnestly and practically 
take part in the work of disseminating good 
ideas, whether religious, scientific or econo- 
mic; and such an agency as our Illinois 
Friends have assumed is an important step 
in the right direction. 

Evil is to be met by presenting good, and 
we have ever an abiding faith that right is 
stronger than wrong, and truth conquers 
falsehood wherever they meet in a fair field. 

Lists of approved works of various classes 
might be published from time to time, for the 
information of purchasers for libraries. 

We append the Minute adopted at the Cent- 
ral Meeting of Friends at Chicago, on Seventh 
mo. 10th, 1878: 

“ Believing that in many neighhorhoods of 
Friends it is difficult to procure such liter- 
ature as is desired, either of the publications 
of our Society or from other sources, and that 
® committee located in this city might be 
useful in obtaining such books or papers as 
should be generally circulated, and in giving 
information regarding such matters, we ap- 
point Jamey McDonald and others, who are 
to take the subject in care during the present 


year, and act as their best judgment dictates.” 
H. A. Plummer, No. 4 Oakwood avenue, 


Chicago, was appointed as Correspondent for - 


the committee. 
MARRIED. 

IRISH— HALLOCK.—On the 20th of Sixth mo., 
1878, David A. Irish, of Quaker Hill, Dutchess co, 
N. Y:, to Henrietta, daughter of Joseph T. Hallock, 
at the residence of the bride’s father, Halloek’s Mills, 
Westchester co., N. Y., under care of Amawalk 
Montbly Meeting, 
ETL Se AE RS A OL RR ES CARL eS 

DIED. 

CANBY.—On Seventh mo. 24th, 1878,at Atlantic 
City, Florence, youngest daughter of Joseph P. and 
Adelia Canby. 
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HOLMES.—On the morning ef 26th of Fifth mo., 
1878, of apoplexy, at the residence of her son, 
Joseph Holmes, Marshallton, Iowa, Eliza, wife 
of Lot Holmes, aged 62 years. 


JENKINS —Un Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 3d, 1878, 
in New York, Hannah, widow of Salvanus F. Jen- 
kins, in her 98th year, 

KELLY.—On Seventh mo. 20th, 1878, near 
Wayvesville, Ohio, Moses Kelly, in his 75th year; 
a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

UNDERWOOD.—On Seventh mo. Ist., 1878, at 
her home, near Unionville, Centre co., Pe., Jane 
Underwood, wife of Charles Underwood, in the 70th 
year of her age. She was for many years an 
Elder of Centre Monthly and Baldeagle Particular 
Meeting. Thus anotber of our number has been 
summoned from our midst, leaving the consoling 
evidence that her spirit now dweils in the realms 
of peace. 





From the Christian Union. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
BY A PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 


Any one who entered last winter the base 
ment of the Evening Post buildivg in New 
York between the hours of eleven and twelve 
o’clock in the morning would probably have 
seen a slight but stately old gentleman, erect in 
bearing and carrying with only the slightest 
stoop the burden of more than eighty-three 

ears. At that hour of the morning he 
would most likely have been seen just as he 
was coming from the counting-room to take 
the elevator to the .editors’ offices, ten stories 
above, and his quiet but dignified presence, 
his projecting brows, his high and rounded 
forehead, the aureola of long white hair that 
fell about his face, and his whole aspect, sug- 
gesting at once the green spring and the 
autumnal glories of old age, would have 


quick walk of two miles down Broadway, 
which he would have repeated in the after- 
noon up the same street on his way home. 
If the elevator had been waiting in the Even- 
ing Post basement he would have taken it, 
slinking into the corner to avoid observation. 
If not, he would have ascended the nine high 
flights of slate stairs, dashing up each with 
the vigor and speed of a school-boy, and not 
averse to the wondering amusement which 
the action excited among casual Jookers.on ; 
and on reaching the editcrial rooms he would 
have saluted the editors with a cheery Good- 
morning! and passed to a little room sus- 
terely furnished with a desk and one or two 
yellow chairs, where he usually passed the 
two or three hours which in later life he gave 
each day to editorial work. 

I have spoken of this rare preservation of 
physical energies in Mr. Bryant because it 
depicts almost the only one of his character- 
istics which he was willing the public should 
see, and even in that he was not obtrusive. 
In all other respects he was simplicity itself, 
and, what is more, a very apostle of simpli- 
citv. This, indeed, is the predominating trait 
with which his whole individuality is suf- 
fused—so deeply, indeed, that it disguises 
while it does not exclude the other salient 
points of character which such a man must 
of necessity have had, though they were so 
fine and subtle as almost to elude ordinary 
notice, In every relation and activity of life 
this trait, which was not bluntnees but plain- 
ness, was carried. In his conversation and 
in his writings he loved the plain old Saxon 
words, and for the editors he made his own 
habit an inexorable rule, About one hun- 


been very certain to have drawn the atten-| dred and fifty common English words in im- 
tion of bystanders who did not know that it | proper use were rigorously excluded from his 
was William Cullen Bryant, the poet editor. | paper. A house was never to be a residence 
If the wintry blasts of the morning had been | nor a mansion, the fall was never to he au- 
unusually severe, this old gentleman would | tumn, a gift was never to be a donation, two 
have had on a loose fitting overcoat of thin | was never to be a couple, an end was never 
matcria], a soft, square felt bat, and, beneath, | to be a conclusion, and so ov. He hated all 
® frock coat and light-colored pantaloons,| slang words, such as “ bully,” or “secesh ”; 
also of thin texture. If the weather were, | all French derivatives, such as “employé”; 
however, only ordinarily cold his garb would | all empty titles, such as “ Honorable” is in 
have been the same without the overcoat. } this country, and the common phraseology 
On the morning of which we have spoken he | of funerals, such as the use of casket for cof: 
would probably have arisen at his house in | fin, the remains for the body, and cortege for 
Sixteenth street as early as six o’clock. Then | procession, were his pet aversion. In edito- 
before dressing he would have practised such | rials, and particularly in editorials of a sta- 
gymnastic exercises as pulling himself up/ tistical or technical cast, embellishment had 
many times by the hands until his chin | always to yield to plainners of meaning. In 
touched the top of his chamber door, a feat, | his intercourse with his editors, or in criticis- 
without training, not within the powers of | ing their work, his words were few and gen- 
many strong young men. Then would have: tle, but direct. He sbrunk habitually from 
come a frugal and almost Spartan breakfast | public display, as he did from public office, 
of oatmeal, without meat or coffee; and we, and even in later life when bis formal public 
should have found the old gentleman where | appearances became somewhat more impera- 
we began with him in this article after a tive, he made them only after a self-conflict 
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with his diffidence Take him all in all, the 


record of great men scarcely shows one of 


his personality and eminence whose abnega- 
tion and almost contempt of his own promi- 
nence was so complete. 

But beneath this even and impassive sur- 
face of his unselfish nature ran some strong 
aud positive currents. Some one has likened 
his genius, which developed so early and con- 
tinued into the very sunset of his life, to a 
great stream bursting from a rock and flow- 
ing far away to the distant sea, neither re- 
ceiving nor sending forth branches, If we 
may continue the metaphor we should say 
that as this stream might bring down in its 
swift flow certain vegetation and plants that 
grow in another clime about its source, so 
Mr. Bryant never outgrew certain strong 
feelings that he formed in an earlier age than 
ours. An Old Line Democrat, he was a fer- 
vent admirer of General Jackson, and to the 
last, while tacitly admitting the sinister influ- 
ence of his hero in shaping and promoting 
the evils of our civil service, he could endure 
no reflections on Jackson or his times, So, 
too, any praise of or even reference to the 
Whig Party was excessively distasteful, and 
was sedulously excluded from his paper. It 
has often amused his friends to find this ge- 
nial and sweet old geptileman, who had withal 
arich fund of pleasant anecdote, talking of 
a dead party as though it were still the same 
living force for public evil that he considered 
it in the rough political times of Van Buren 
and Polk. 

Another of the strong under-currents of 
character to which we have alluded was his 
dislike to certain men, and some of them men 
of prominence, whose public records have 
been stained in politics. To such he steadily 
refused introductions, and once when one was 
pointed out at a public place, he shut his eyes 
and turned away, saying, “Thank God, I 
did not see him!”’ Perhaps we smile at this, 
but if we recall the great poet’s straightfor- 
ward, honest nature, his repugnance to each 
and every form of personal dishonesty, and 
in particular his virile hatred of public vice, 
we shall praise the spirit that revolted against 
the laxity that in these days admits too often 
to private society the public thief. Mr. Bry- 
aut believed bad public morals were bad 
social morals, and he treated them both with 
equal aversion and contempt. 

Tne temperament of Mr. Bryant was deeply 
impressed by the quiet and unobtrusive tastes 
of the scholar, Au indefatigable student and 


the master of several languages, the scope of 


his literary activity was correspondingly en- 
larged, and opened a wide realm of books 
wkich did much to stimulate a dislike of con- 
troversy during the last ten years of his life. 





He often spoke of old age as something which 
should be allowed to huddle into warm places 
and not be drawn away; and we have no 
doubt that the intense and bitter asperities of 
politics forty years ago in which he was forced 
to take a part cost him many a literary pang. 
Yet, even in his declining years his interest 
in’ works of charity and public welfare was 
prompt and sympathetic. His generous aid 
with tongue, pen and purse for charitable 


objects, his love for works of temperance and 
his dislike of the use of spirits or tobacco, 
even in moderation, were strong parts in this 
side of his character. 
give, in fact, sometimes made him the victim 
of adventurers and he was followed at peri- 
ods by a bevy of insatiate bores whose perti- 
nacity would have soured a man less placid 
and self-contained. I cannot forbear, in con- 
nection and contrast with this generosity, 


His willingness to 


which showed itself in the endowment of pub- 


lic libraries at his two country homes, to 


mention his way of saving in small things 


that is so often a trait of self-made New Eng- 
landers bred in the rigid economy of their 
early home life. 


Mr. Bryant, for example, 
used to write his editorials upon the backs of 


letters and on odd bits of paper, and his. 
friends tell many a kindred anecdote to point 
and illustrate the habit. But surely one who 


understands rural character in New England 

will never misinterpret, as parsimony, the 

poet journalist’s dislike of wastefulness. 
Finally, let us pass by certain conspicuous 


characteristics of the man, such as his love 
of the high-toned and his rigid personal in- 


tegrity, which even calumny never assailed, 
and come to his religious impulses and 
thoughts. Sometimes he bas been mentioned 
as a great man without religious convictions, 
but this grew out of the breadth rather than 
the looseness of his religious character. He 
was what we may describe as a liberal Chris- 
tian, who pinned his faith to no single creed 
but to any creed that helped to bring men up 
to the Christian ideal of good conduct under 
the spur of an animating faith. In the last 
fifteen or twenty years of his life, a regular 
church goer and a helper in Christian enter- 
prise, he emphasized by his works the belief 
that was in him. His religion was thoroughly 
practical, and I probably do not overstep the 
mark in saying that the inflexible and exclu- 
sive dogmas of the schools were distasteful 
alike to his intellect and his disposition. 
“ Christianity,” he once told a friend, “is not 
a science, it is a faith.’ Again he said: 
* Withowt Christianity there is no history,” 
and he especially loved a rendition of the 
Scripture which says, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me, for to them belongeth the 
kingdom of heaven.” Above all he abhorred 
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the attacks of Science upon the Faith as be- 
ing a misdirection and perversion of Science 
itself to the detriment of haman kind. 

Such was the man as a Christian, scholar, 
journalist and gentleman. Not a man whose 
personality will be impressed upon his fellow- 
men by his great individuality and force but 
rather with its great genius transfused by 
gentleness, by sympathy and by that love of 
the natural and harmonious that inspires the 
immortal numbers in which he sang of Na- 
ture and her works. 


——2r—-—_- —___ 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 
DR. JOSEPH THOMAS AT THE LATE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES OF OAKWOOD 
SEMINARY, UNION SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


One of the great uses of a thorough educa- 
tion is to enable us to guard against false pre- 
tenders in literature and science. It is the 
boast of our country that with us education 
is more widely diffused than in any other 
part of the civilized world. But, unfortun- 
ately, this wide diffusion of knowledge is 
often accompanied with great superficiality. 
Unquestionably, there are among us a larger 
mimber of readers proportionately than 
among any other people on the globe. But 
when we consider the quality and character 
of the works commonly read, it may well be 
doubted whether we have any great cause for 
self-glorification. The misfortune is, that 
though there is a vast amount of reading 
there is very little earnest, solid thinking. 
We go over a great deal of ground, but often 
with very small result. We pass so rapidly 
from one book or one newspaper to another, 
that we have not time to digest and remember 
what we read. We are like travelers who go 
abroad that they may be able to boast that 
they have visited this or that foreign country, 
but as they leave home without any adequate 
preparation, without the knowledge necessary 
to enable them to profit by what they see, 
they return scarcely better informed, though 
often far mre vain and conceited than they 
set out; so that we are tempted to ask with 
Cowper: 

“How much the fool who has been sent to Rome, 

Excels the fool that has been kept at home.” 

As such a traveler reaps no other advan- 
tage than being able to boast of what he has 
seen, in like manner we can boast of having 
read this or that book without, perhaps, hav- 
ing gained one really new or valuable thought. 


If you read a book with the view of finding 
out the truth in regard to any philosophical, 
moral or religious question, unless you have 
some knowledge of your own respecting that 
question it is obvious that you are entirely at 


the mercy of the author. If he happens to 
be an honest and true man it is well for you, 
if not you gre certain to be misled and de- 
ceived respecting the subjects compared with 
which the quality of the goods you buy in 
your daily business is less than the small 
dust of the balance. 

I have spoken of the superficial character 
of the education, which is too common in the 
United States, but I have no disposition to 
disparage my countrymen. Their deficiency 
in the point referred to is greatly extenuated 
if not wholly excused by the circumstances 
necessarily connected with a new country ; 
but let us resolve to do our part towards 
making a glorious future, which shall cause 
the errors of the past to be utterly forgotten. 
Let each and all use their utmost influence 
to discourage sciclism and false pretension— 
to make our country in the time to come as 
much distinguished for a thorough and noble 
culture as it has been in the past for the wide 
diffusion of education. Let the river of knowl- 
edge be not only broad, but deep and strong. 
Do not fear that with a greater extension of 
thorough, solid knowledge of every kind, re- 
ligion is going to suffer any lo:s. I am per- 
suaded that justthe contrary will be the 
result. 

The saying that a people’s faith is inverse- 
ly as its knowledge, originated with the false 
and malignant enemies of our religion. The 
lie is triumphantly refuted by the fact that 
all the men most distinguished for greatness 
of intellect and profundity of knowledge since 
the Christian era, have with scarcely an ex- 
ception been believers in Christianity. Pass- 
ing by those illustrious men who have been 
especially distinguished as religious writers or 
teachers, such as Augustine and Luther, let 
us look at those who have held the very 
highest rank as thinkers, scientists, philoso- 
phers and statesmen. In this illustrious com- 
pany I may name Kepler, ‘Newion, Locke, 
Milton, Pascal and Burke, besides a count- 
less host of lesser luminaries. Nor can it be 
said that the very greatest men of the pres- 
ent century are any exception. Foremvst in 
their respective departments are Niebuhr, the 
greatest of al] historical critics; Sir William 
Hamilton, certainly one of the most eminent 
metaphyscians, if not the most eminent of all, 
and Michael Faraday, positively the greatest 
physicist of the age. 

But the peculiar glory of Christianity is. 
not that it has been. endorsed by so many 
men of all but unrivaled learning and trans- 
cendent intellect; its peculiar glory arises 
from its own Divine character. 

Members of the Society of Friends, who 
hold with many other Christians that the in- 


fluence of the Holy Spirit has been given to- 
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people of every nation, that “ the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ” is not wholly extinct even in heathen 
countries, need not hesitate to admit what is 
really good in the teachings of the ancient 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, or of the 
sages of India and Chine. Whatever may be 
said in praise of those teachings, and I gladly 
admit in their favor all that can be admitted 
with truth, yet their greatest admirers must 
confess that of none of them can it be said, as 
it may be said of Christianity, that there is no 
virtue or virtuous sentiment tha* the human 
mind can conceive of which is net either di- 
rectly enjoined or indirectly encouraged by 


- its teachings. Again, it is impossible to 


imagine any vice or fault which the same 
teachings do not either dizectly condemn or 
indirectly discourage. 

Apostrophizing our blessed religion, we 
may say almost in the words of the poet, 
though referring to a different subject, 

“ But thou of systems old and doctrines new, 

Standest aloue with nothing like to thee.” 

I cannot conclude without offering a few 
words upon a subject which is very near to 
my heart. Addressing myself especially to 
the students and teachers of this institution, 
I would say, I shall always while I live take 
the deepest interest in your welfare. Let it 
be your ambition, wherever you go, to pro- 
mote in every practicable way the diffusion 
of a sound and thorough education. Do not 
allow anyone to instill into your minds that 
unworthy and unfounded fear that thus the 
interests of Christianity can by any possibility 
be endangered. I feel sure, on the contrary, 
that its best interests will be promoted by 
such means. There is a natural tie tending 
to bind together all different forms of excel- 
lence. 

I admit that we rometimes, yes, too often, 
see these things divorced which ought to be 
united, This is mainly due to the weakness 
of the human mind or the corruption of the 
human heart. Let me assure you that there 
neither is nor can be any inherent or essen- 
tial antagonism between religion and science. 
They are both daughters of the same great 
and beneficent Creator. 

But if it is important that there should be 
no divorce between the heart and the intellect, 
it is still more important that there should be 
none between the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity itself. You should regard as among 
the worst enemies of our holy religion thore 
who would make a divorce between morality 
and faith. As there can be no high morality 
without faith, so there can be no true faith 
without morality. 

“ Those, therefore, which God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
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THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune writes: ‘‘The National Bu- 
reau of Education has, within the past week, 
changed the locality of its office, for the pur- 
pose of securing more ample accommodations 
for its work and }i -rary. 

“Five spacious apartments at the new 
headquarters are being prepared for the dis- 
play of the large collection of articles of an 
educational kind which were presented to the 
United States at the close of the Centennial 
Exposition, by various foreign governments. 
These articles, for two years past, have been 
piled up out of sight in an attic of one of the 
government offices. When they are arranged 
and exposed they will form, with the single 
exeeption of the similar exhibition in the 
South Kensington Museum in London, the 
most complete educational museum in the 
world. The collection contains nearly 4,000 
distinct classes of articles, representing the 
entire educational apparatus and methods of 
nearly’ every European country, and of sev- 
etal of the South American States. The 





library of the Bureau, consisting exclusively | 


of works relating to education, has now 
increased until it is nearly first in size among 
similar libraries in the United States. 

“The annual report of the bureau for 1877 
has just been completed, and will he printed 
as an executive document during the mprth 
of August. In consequence of strictures by 
the press on former reports, and a smaller 
appropriation for the purpose of its publica- 
tion, the present report will be much more 
condensed than those of previous years. The 
characteristic feature this year will be a 
statement. of the changes which have been 
made during the past two years by the United 
States in the laws regulating educational 
methods.” 


—--—_—-~<ee 


TOO MUCH DECORATION. 


Ladies who live in the country are par- 
ticularly liable to ‘‘ overdo” their d: coration. 
They get many a hiat of beautiful objects; 
that can be made with little trouble, from 
magazines and papers, and they must needs 
try their skill in constructing the pretty knic- 
kuacks. Sometimes a beautiful ornament is 
thus made; but many times the lack of the 
needful materials, so easily procured in the 
city, but so difficult to find in the country, 
will cause a poor imitation of what was de- 
signed to be a “thing of beauty.” We might 
cite many examples of this enthusiastic pur- 
suit of various kinds of faney-work, worsted- 
work, for instance. We shudder to think of 
the time spent, wasted, the eyes ruined, over 
ugly pieces of embroidery, ottomans, pillows, 
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slippers, etc. Just now the mania is for 
painting upon pottery. With able instruc- 
tion this enthusiasm might be turned into 
good channels, But what shall be said of 
that invention of some mediocre mind, the 
pasting upon ginger-jars of cheap and tawdry 
pictures? When we see our shelves and 
tables covered with these vases, match-safes, 
cigar-holders, etc., and know that, from re- 
gard to the feelings of the young artists these 
must be placed in a conspicuous position and 
favorable light, we are in danger of wishing 
that all pottery could be buried so deep in 
the ground that even the indefatigable Schlie- 
mann could not unearth it. A parlor ought 
not to be littered with such trifies. Better a 
few good, but not costly, pictures, such as en- 
gravings or Braun’s autotypes of celebrated 
paintings, in inexpensive frames; ornaments 
sparingly used, but beautiful in themselves 
and from association; a very few thrifty 
plants, not too delicate, but those that will 
give plenty of flowers and will not require 
all the sunshine ; best of all, good books in 
plain cases. Leave space for the new vol- 
ume and the magazine upon the table, and 
for the bright evening lamp; space upon the 
floor for the children’s toys and for themselves 
io frolic, and let not even the honest dog or 
the gentle cat be banished lest they break or 
mar some frail piece of fancy-work. So shall 
we be kept from the worry and care of the 
many treasures, and find time for reading, for 
study, for play with the little ones, and, per- 
haps, for practicing at times the almost lost 
art of plain sewing.— Albany Argus. 





From the Christian Register. 
IN AN UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


I had rather speak five words with my understanding 
- ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.—t. Cor. 
: 19. ; 


I know full well what saith St. Paul; 
For unknown tongues he did not care; 
It was as much as he eouRi do 
To speak them good and fair. 


Give him the known and understood ; 
Five words of this he counted more 

Than thousands ten of all the rest 
That men could babble o’er. 


But then he didn’t, as he might, 
Like Peter, take a wife about, 

To tend his thorn, and soothe his heart 
With combat wearied out. 


And so he had no tiny Paul, 
No nonsense-prating, wee Pauline, 
To make him half forget the strife 
His Jew and Greek between. 


I cannot glory, as could he, 
In perils both ty sea and land ; 
Of visions I have had a few,— 
Some hard to understand. — 


But I can glory in a Boy, 
As dear as ever poet sung; 

And all his speech, from morn till eve, 
Is in an unknown tongue. 


Strange, bubbling, rippling, gurgling sounds 
His pouting lips still overflow, 

But what the meaning of them is, 
The wisest do not know. 


Friends have I, learned in the Greek ; 
In Latin, Hebrew, Spanish, Dutch, 
In French and German; anda few 
Of Sanscrit knaow—not much. 


They come and hear the baby’s speech, 
As blithe as any song of bird; 

They wonder much, but go away, 
Nor understand a word. 


It minds me now of mountain rills, 
And now of zig-zag droning bees, 
And now of sounds the summer makes 

Among the leafy trees. 


And yet, if I should say the truth, 
Five words of his te me are more 

Than of the words I understand 
Five hundred times a score. 


For, whatsoever they may mean 
To him, or to my learned friends, 
One meaning, of all meanings best, 
He still to me commends : 


That life is sweet for him and me, _ 
Though half its meaning be not guessed ; 
That God is good, and I a child 
Upon His tender breast. 
Brooklyn, Fourth mo 10, 1878. 


ae 


SONNETS ON PRAYER, 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in Thy presence can avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take ! 
What parching grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, bright and c'ear. 
We kneel, now weak; We rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 

wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong,— 

That we are ever, ever borne with care,— 

That we should ever weak or aimless be, 
Anxious or troubled,—when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee. 





When hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
‘For the loved absent whom we cannot reach 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech, 

The spirit’s true affection to express ; 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed inactive by 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony, 

Which human efforts help not to make less ; 
When like a cup capacious to contain, 

The overflowings of the heart is prayer, 
The longing of the soul is satisfied,— 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 

And though we cannot cease to yearn and grieve, 
Yet here we learn in patience to abide. 

—Trench. 
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THE LOST PROPERTY DEPARTMENT IN 


LONDON, 

Frederick Salisbury has published an in- 
teresting account of the “ Lost Property De- 
partment ” at Scotland Yard. The rules are 
to levy on the property 3s. in the pound as 
the award for its restorer; to keep the article 
three months, and to take every means open 
to the Department to discover who the pro- 
prietor is in case he does not call ; failing the 


restoration within that period, to pass the 


article into the possession of the finder as his 
legal property. Weighing everything, the 
cabman finds that it is better to deal with 
Scotland Yard than to appropriate what may 
be left by neglect in his cab, and that it is 
even better to deal with Scotland Yard than 
to return the article to the owner if he knew 
where that owner lived. His reward at 
Scotland Yard is assured ; from the owner it 
is problematical ; and dealing in thé course 
which the law prescribes, that dictated as 
right by his conscience while it is for his 
interest as well, the way chalked out by the 
regulations tends to give a moral tone, which 
in the due course of time will remove from the 
mind of the whole cabby class any idea of 
appropriating what is left in their vehicles. 
If a “fare” leaves anything, there will pre- 
sently not be any contention with the driver 
—* Shall I give it up or shall I keep it ?”— 
for he will go as the same matter of course, 
as to the place indicated by the “ fare,” to the 
nearest police-station to deposit the article, 
and take his chance of the result, though he 
may have no conception of the value, know- 
ing he will be fairly dealt with at Scotland 


- Yard; and thus the very severe losses and 


disappointments sustained by the public in 
leaving property behind will be obviated, an 
advantage which few who have not looked 
into the subject can tully estimate. 

F. Salisbury lost his carpet-bag, owing to a 
block in Mincing lane, where they were re- 
placing the pavement, which forced him to 
get out at a spot he did not intend, and, as 
often happens under such circumstances, the 
bag was left behind. On returning to town 
on Monday he found a communication from 


Scotland Yard, “ Lost Property Department,” 


which led him to call, and opened a view of 
an institution of which he knew nothing, 
though an old resident iv London. The first 
he met on enteriug the Department was a dis- 
tinguished American,in search of an umbrella, 
the handle of which had been used by an an- 
cestor in the War of Independence, and that 
gentleman left, paying the Department a high 
compliment. F. Salisbury found that 15,534 
articles had been entered in the ledger for 
1875. 

The year after Colonel Henderson had pro- 


cured the alterations of the Regulatious, 8,258 
articles were deposited, and ever since the 
increase has been progressive. They embrace 
every variety, aud appear to fill the beholder 
with wonder to learn how suca things could 
have been lost. It might be supposed that the 
‘“*fare”’ had disrobed in the cab, for even his 
shirt is occasionally taken out; trousers and 
boots are often lett. There is medicine enough 
to stock an apothecary’s shop, and even an oc- 
casional cat may find its way to the “ Lost 
Property” office, and run about for a spell, 
bearing the usual ticket. Of course, umbrellas 
and parasols are the most common, and three 
shillings in the pound only pays the cabman 
for the restoration, as the value may average 
from 8s. to 103., and yield the cabby 1s. to 1s. 
6d. But occasionally jewelry worth much 
finds its way to the department; portemon- 
naies, papers and bags. Then the assessment 
is a matter of negotiation, in which the in- 
terests of the restorer are well protected. 
Stories are.told to illustrate the working of 
the system. A lady took a cab in Oxford 
street, and, stopping at a street in May Fair, 
entered a house. After driving off the cab- 
man looked through the aperture at the top 
of the Hansom, and saw lying on the foot 
board a diamond bracelet. “Is it Vere street 
Perlice Station, or go back?” says cabby 
to himself. Back he went, when the lady 
pounced on the bracelet as the fellow to the 
other, “‘ worth,” she exclaimed, “$500. Oh, 
thank you very much. You are an honest 
fellow!” “Is that all you have to say, mum? 
I had better have it chalked on my back.” 
“ By all means,” she says, “and I will have 
it signed for you.” “That’s what comes,” 
added the cabby in telling the story, “ from 
forgetting the regulations.” The Inspector 
gave another instance. A gentleman reported 
the loss of deeds worth thousands, at the De- 
partment, and offered $100 to recover ; filled 
up the application form andleft. ‘The cabby 
into whose hanfs they had fallen—as they 
afterwards learned at Scotland Yard—think- 
ing the old bits of parchment worthless, drove 
to the lawyer’s chamber’s, but not finding 
anyone there, had to return next day, and 
restored the valuable deeds, asking for some- 
thing for his loss of time, “ What will 
satisfy you, my man?” “ Why, two shillings 
won't hurt you, sir.” “Oh, no, cabby ; and 
here is 2d. for yourself!” Colonel Henderson 
told at a cabman’s meeting how a diamond 
necklace, worth over $5,000, bad been thrown 
into a cabin Bund street, with the remark to 
the driver, “There, do what you like with 
that trinket.” He drove straight to Scot- 


land Yard, satisfied that whoever was wrong 
he was right, and would come out square in 
A tinware artizan, who had 


the transaction. 


ss 





+ 


r 


‘spent years with a meat preserving company 


jewelry. It was restored through the Depart- 
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knowledge of how the transaction is to be 
settled, is found to answer, and experience 
has taught the Department that three shill- 
ings in the pound is the best rule to work on, 
diminishing it in the case of something very 
valuable and which it is difficult to appraise. 
Any departure from the system is not ap- 
proved, the return of the property being 
regarded as a matter of business, to com- 
mand a fixed price, rather than as a favor ; 
to strengthen the impression now growing 
among the conductors of public conveyances 
that they are, in these instances, the guer- 
dians of the property—the position in which 
the regulations place them. A gentleman 
who picked up a piece of jewelry in an omni- 
bus deemed it would be safer in his hands 
than in those of the conductor, to whem he 
refused to surrender it. “ 1f you do not,” said 
the conductor, “ I will be compelled to apply 
to the police, and you will render yourself 
liable to a fine of $50, for it is my business to 
deposit that property inScotland Yard, where 
you will see it if you go tomorrow.” It is 
useful for Americans burrying about this city, 
and buying parcels here and there, to know, 


in case of loss, where to apply.— Anglo Ameri- 
can Times. 












































in Brazil, returned with $1,775 in gold in an 
American cloth bag. He carried it in this 
way in preference to paying a heavy charge 
for the transmission of the money. At 
Waterloo Station he entered a cab for. Mile 
End with some friends who had met him, and 
they aided in unloading the cab on reaching 
home, when it was dark. The cab was paid 
off and picked up a fare for Canterbury 
Hall. There cabby looked inside and saw 
the tinman’s bag of gold on the floor. The 
question was, who did it belong to—the 
Waterloo or the Canterbury Hall “ tare?” He 
took it home and was pressed by the tempta- 
tion all that night; but his wife, viewing the 
position from the honest standpoint, the bag 
was deposited at the Yard, and he received 
the compensation of $50. Once a bank note 
for $2,500 was deposited by a cabman and the 
award was $125. The gentleman to whom it 
had belonged had called, but the impression 
was against the chance of hia ever again see- 
ing it, yet within twenty-four hours it came. 
A clerk left an open bag containing $17,- 
500 in a cab; and the bag was deposited at 
Bow street in time to let the manager know 
of its safety before the bank closed that day. 
The cabman received $500. A lady went 
away from her cab, on the seat of which lay 
a parcel of Lombarde Venetian bonds. The 
cabman, regarding the bundle as trash, still 
had the regulations so strongly on his braiu 
that he drove to the nearest police station, 
and was astonished on receiving a communi- 
cation to call for an award ot $86. A young 
lady left her marriage portion, her whole 
fortune, in a bag in a cab, $5,000, chiefly in 


A PEACEFUL mind is a hidden treasure. 








Most satisfactory reports of the observations of 
the total solar eclipse, which occurred on the 29th 
ult., have been received atthe United States Naval 
Observatory from all points on the line of totality. 
The weather was partially cloudy in Texas, but all 
the contacts were successfully observed. All the 
parties that have been heard from in Colorado report 
very ecatisfactory observations, Several drawings 
and complete sets of Photographs have been secured. 


Tue London 7Zimes Constantinople despatch 
says: ‘The British Embassy has received official 
reports of the continued wanton destruction of 
Mussulman life and property in the Phillippopolis 
district by the Bulgars and Russians. The reports 
are so well substantiated and so minutely detailed 
that there is no room to doubt their accuracy. 
The horrors committed are so atrocious and revolt- 
ing that their publication must create the convic- 
tion that unless a remedy is found the new condi- 
tion of the country will be more deplorable than 
under Moslem domination.” 

Famine IN Morocco.—The correspondent of the 
Public Ledger from Washington writes: “F. A. 
Matthews, United States Consul at Tangier, reports 
to the Department of State the prevalence of a ter- 
rible famine in Southern Morocco. The suffering 
is indescribable. It seems to be an extension of 
the great famine of India. Some rice and flour are 
being in:ported from England and France. The 
import duty ot fifty cents on each sack ot flour, the 
Consul thinks, binders importation trom the United 
States. The cattle are dying by thousands. Cows 


ment, minus the $250 reward to the cabman. 
There are rarely less in the Department than 
five thousand small articles, such as umbrel- 
las, cigar cases, bags, books, opera glasses, 
etc. For some of these the owners have a 
regard which makes them willingly pay for 
their restoration. Often the articles are per- 
ishable, game and poultry, which are disposed 
of at once by regulation. At Christmas time 
a cabman brought in a leather bag, locked, of 
the contents of which he knew nothing, but 
only hoped for some five shillings, if the 
owner turned up. The owner did, and before 
the driver had got home from his work his 
reward had reached its destination. ‘ There 
is twelve shillings for you,” cried his little 
hoy ; “ mother has got the ietter.” “On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” said Jim, “and that is an 
"enor to an old cabman.” It was an intima- 
tion to call for $60, signed “‘ Edward George 
‘biog’ ” 

May, Chiet Clerk. E : are driven into the eity and sold for «a dollar. Want 

The uniform system which gives to the man | of rain is the cause of the distress and famine. 
who restores, and to the man who recovers, @ | Relief societies are being formed in the cities, in 
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Gibraltar and other adjacent places. The Jews are 
said to be acting nobly in the crisis. The British 
government subscribed $1,000 to the relief fund 
raised in Gibraltar. It is hoped that the many who 
have visited Morocco and met with the proofs of the 
kindness and good-will of the natives to foreign 
travelers would contribute in some way to relieve 
8 »mewhat the horrors of the famine.” 


A Bep or Umpgr in MassacuuseTts.—Benjamin 
F. Newell, who for years has traversed the hills and 
mountains in Dalton, hunting not only game but 
minerals, has at last discovered a bed of fine 
umber, an artiele used so extensively iu the manu- 
facture of paint. He has been aware for some years 
that it was to be found, but he feared not in paying 
quantities. He.has taken a lease of about one 
hundred acres of mountain land, and has pros- 
pected until he is satisfied that there is an immense 
quantity. He has had the article tested by men 
fuily acquainted with the use of umber, and they 
pronounce it equal to the best Turkish umber. 
Work will be begun as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. One New York paint concern has 
agreed to take fifty tons as soon as it can be deliv- 
ered. Almost all the umber used in this country 
comes from Turkey and the Isle of Wight. It is 
found only in two other places in the United States 
—in Oswego county, N. Y. (in such small quantity 
that it is not worked), and in the mountains of 
North Carolina, the latter being so far from a rail- 
road that it is not dug.—Springfield ( Mass.) Union. 


Bank or Enauanp Nots Paper —As some misap- 
prehension may arise from the published reports of 
a recent alleged forgery case, it may be well to state 
that paper like that used by the Bank of England 
cannot be “ordered at the’mills.” Since the exist- 
ence of the Bank of England the paper for its notes 
has been made by the Portal family, whose ancestor 
came over from Bordeaux iu a barrel after the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, bringing with him 


the art of making fine paper, which, like those of 


slk weaving and dyeing scarlet, was, up to that 
time, unknown in England. Except by burglary, 
agaiost which precautions are taken, it is absolu e- 
ly impossible to obtain a scrap of the beautifully 
water-marked paper produced at that mill on the 
Test, which gruff William Cobbett denounced as 
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the foundation of England's “ fictitious prosperity.” 
Every piece of bank-note paper is registered before 
it is removed from the frame, an account is kept by 
a locked dial, and every damaged note is accounted 
for before being ground up again into pulp Mr. 
Portal’s paper mill, of which it is needless to say he 
i3 very proud, is the most symmetrical of industrial 
“institutions.” —Jron. 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Kighth month 6th, 1878, at 10 A. M., in the Valley 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey friends, on that day to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill streets,’ at 7} o’clock A. M., on Third- 
day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the one 
o'clock P. M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, fur Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city about five 
o’clock P. M. on Third-day afternoon. ‘Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second and 
Third-days, will be issued at sixty-five cents the 
trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

PEACE. 

A meeting in advocacy of this cause will be held 
in Mount Holly, N. J., Meeting House, on First-day, 
Kighth month 4th, at 34 o’clock. All are invited. 

FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1879. 

Any needed correction in the times of holding 
Friends’ Meetings should be sent at once to Fr ends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch Street, as the work should be: 
put to press without much delay. 

CIRCULAR M&ETINGS. 
Bighth month 4th, Darby, Pa, 3 P. M. 
“in Prairie Grove Quarter,3 P. M. 
sad 18th, Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A M. 
a “Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 30, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 19 Girard Buildings 
tid . 100144@100%% 

New State ts wll lL@ 

City ts new.. 113 @u4yg 

Camden & Amb Oy és" 89 10 

Lehigh Val cons 6s reg 

North Penn 7s... o 

PT & B7s.. 


Butter, Prints, 


103Y4aws% | 
oe -++103/4@ ld 
Paila & Readi ng ser p 6254 
Pict Cian & 8t Louis 7s 7 Alive 
Lehigh Valley 6s °8 g “ 
Girard Bank.......... 
Farmers & Mec hanies’ "Bk. "120 
Lehigh Vailey RK... ........ 
Little Sehuylkill RR... 
Minehill RR 
Nesquehonisg Valley RR... 
Norristown R&R i 
Penna Rt 


Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 

@120% | Live Cattle, 

- 403%@ 41 Live Calves, 

+ 42440 Prime Sheep. 


46 @ 47 
slg De 
-_ 375% @ 33% | Cabbage, 
Phila & Erie RR “ 1%@ 8 
Phila & Reading RR. 184@ 19% 
United RRs of New Jersey..128 @128! 
Lehigh Navi....cocs-+. 
Germantown P RW. 
Hestonville P » =" Co... 
Ins Co of N A.. 
Central Trans... 


Potatoes, per bbl 


Tomatoes, crate 
Cucumbers, crate.. 


£62 , 84 
w« 2TY@ 28 
seeeee 38 @ 39 


Prime = 


Western, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


— Pa. & rye * 


Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 
Spring Chickens “ 
Turkeys, 


49 @ 49% | Spring Lambe , per head 
Apples, new, per bri.. 
String Beans, per crate 
2044@ 2144 | Onions, Md. » ber bri... 
46 @ Peaches, per ¥4 bu cra 


Cheese, N Y Factory, per | Ib. 7 9a 8 se] 
1% 


Wheat opened quiet, and the early 

| market was rather easier both for mill- 

| isg and shipment, but at the clo-e tne 

; export market was a little stronger un- 

;deran improved demand. ‘The sales 
reported comprised about 15,000 bush., 
in lots, including damp and tough new 
amber at $1@1.02; good and prime do. 
at $1.04@$1. 05; fancy do. at $1.06; No. 
2 red, spot, in elevator, at $l.u4. Stock 
in elevator, 108,814 bushels. 

Cero was sluggish and uns+ttled for 
export, the general tone of the market 
being easier in sympathy with the 
West. For home use the demand con- 
tinued quiet, but with moderate offer- 

| ings prices ruled steady. The sales re- 
ported comprised about 18,000 busb., in 
| ots, iacluding rejected poor to prime 
| at 4 @45c.; steamer good and prime, in 
ears and grain depot at 45@46c., and 
yellow at 50@6zc.,as to quality and lo- 
os | 1 50 | cation, with sail mixed in the export 
25 | elevators quoted in the Open Board at 
25 | 465e. bid and 47c. asked. Stock iu ele- 

50 | vator, 474,797 bushels. 

Hay and Straw.—We quote good and 
choice old renna. Timothy at $12@13; 
prime Western and York State at $11@ 
12, and No.2 $10 @® ton. Straw was quiet 
at $9. 50@10 for Rye.—Record. 
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15 
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2 5 

2 8@ 4 00 
75@ 2 00 
50@ 2 00 
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